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^ After reviewing the ^eaqgregajiion eDcpdrlanoe of three - 
big ci^y^hopl ayatems -r- Detroit, Milwaukee, and St. Lpui,a — 
■i amApr ©pared to repeat the aaaertion Uwit "school deaegrega- 
^ tion has been the b^at thing that haa happened to public educa- 
tion in t'hifl century in the United iitatea" (Willie 1978 :viii) . 

: In a, chaptWeii titled "Education, Inequality > and the. 
Meritocracy," Samuel fiowlea and He'rbert Gintla begin' with the 
adage .that "the humanity of a nation ... can be gauged by the 
character of ita -priaona" (Bowlea and Gintis 1976:102)." In 
other words, the. real meaaure of the compassion of, a people ' ) 
is how they deal with those' among them who are ip captivity. 
Bowles and Gintis lutther 'believe that the quality of the edu- 
cational process also is an indicator of the humanitir of . a 
community becaus|> they say, "in the initiation of youth, a ^ ' 
'society reveals its highesJ:\spirations" (Bowles and Gintis ^ 
1976:102). Thesfr (Sase studies of urban ^ucation systems re- 
^veal that in providing court-ordered equality of opportunity . * 
for^tlila^minority, a community also tends to enhance the qua- 
lity of education available to the majority. Thus, all bene- 
niif together. 

p. In MilwaukeeV for example, a new grade, configuration was 
embraced' that clustered grades 6, 7, and 8 in the same ' 
schools; innovative- instructional approaches, enrichment pro-, 
grams, and other options were placed -in specialty schools and 
in, magnet schools; interdistrict cooperation was facilitated 
between city and suburban systems; there was staff participa- 
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i^idn in hHman' rela'Vlona training and coinnumlty partialR«t.lon 
in ^duoatioAal planning. All of tlvla, baaauaa the Milwaukee^ - 
board waa ordered byybhe court to fdrmulata plans Uo eliiul'i^ate ' 



jat 

p. 

St, I^cJuia and Detroit school ayatoma had alm^lar jox,- K 



,every form of aegregation in the public aahoola. / 



per^iencear ol,d aqhp^la were cloaed; magnot achoola were qpenedr 
the feeder pattern between different levela of achoola waa re- 
arranged; aurriculum ci|angea and new learning experlencea were ' 
introduced, In the-^ proceaa" of implefnonting the cduirt mand&t^',to . . 
dese^rregate. Urban ^education had become moribund in thia 
country before court action renewed its vitality by requiring 
greater pnblic auppor.t -to meet the needs of n pluralistic student 
body. Many had given^up on city school' systems. . / .'T 
The stdte aidat the rate of $l2 million a year that 

Mimukee received enabled it to carry*4hrough on educational 

"C-,; ■ ' ■ ' 

inffqvations thdt, the- school board a'nd its administrators 

b6,lieved, were necessary to properly implement a racial balance 

plan. According to its Deputy Superintendent, the, state statute 

that.|i^ovided these funds probably would not have come into , 

'<«■'/>' ' " ■ .' 

existence if Milwaukee schools had not been under trfe threat of >-' 

■' ■ V- ' • ' ' '■ 

(^ourt^ -brder to cJesegregate. Neither would millions- of dollars ^ 

9^ant funds from 'the Emergency School Aid Act of the " 

federal government ' have been awarded to Milwaukee, Detroit, 

St. Louis, and other cities * ^ if the constitutional 

requirement to desegregate , public Vchool education had not been 

' ' y ■ 

.ordered. ^In- what is seen by some' as a liability in essence 



- an aaseti" to repeat, sohobl ■(jeaagrag^i'itQn is am pf the , " 
beat t'tJlrige that haa happened' in reaent vvoaira in fchi'a nation, 
^or publA-a eduoatlort, it ia a oauae tor cniibbration rJ^^tehar than 
oondamnatlion, ' ^ " . . ' ' . 

Njpverthelesa, it.ia nawj it la" different; '.it ia/ahormoua. ! 
. ^or theae i?ea^ona, it' preaanta many cfifficultle^. i Tha areaa 
common agreement between Ohio f achool a^niniatratora are 
' fdcuaed on fi'rat. Then th'e dif/erencea In Hhe aa^ ^ 
the deaegregation experience, for- big city afedl^ are preaentedl 
Finally, the implications of.-this analy'aia foi futurocreaearch ' 
is preaent'fed. ' ■ - . ^ • ' ■• , 

■•«...•' ^°b®^^'^ l^entz, Arthur Jeff eraon, and Dayidia^^^^ . \ \ 

-that the. 'key tp effective school desA^jgl^gatift^ 1^ in^oveds, " , 
•1 e^«cati9n; Jeff e^^on has summarized- .tl^e ^ra'^tjferi vegf^ell in ' - • . 

^-his stat'emeh "educators ought vto^>e de"voting^^«n'e toward ,. ' 

;i-f,.issue^^ rathei?^>t>\an preparing, materials, , ,^ .* ' 

^ l«;:ief ot^^ a^pebis'ot litij^i'qnVV (Jefferson 198014) . ° |Vl' '% 

S Wtere is a hint in, thea^Vemarks^'that most .urban scfi&ol systems 

,,.teouM have -a vended litigation if;, they had, attempted earlier ^ 
^ some- form of accommodation to the edueationv' needs a'hd demands 



of, minorities, 

• ' ■ , > ' ■■ ■ • ■ y^.i' ' ■ 

SmcS court f %*ingsg«|p«lr been overwhelmi-rtgly agains^t 

■ •■ ■ 'v ^ , -"x^ >■ --^ - ... ' 

school systems in most desegregation cases , ■ one. wonder s /Jhv vf 
school boards have continued, to sguandor the rlkieed fork 

■■■■■ ■ ' V" ' ^ ^ ■ - ' V 

available, for education in continuous " lit igation^j^^ppe^ 
' court orders to desegregate, ^^y ^^n^elief'^l^^hat id^^^^ of' 
the reality of that which is present or wili. :^evit^ly come to' 
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thftfc th%^ir««;l,8tano# lai-'gely has h^m\ in the traf^itlon of the 
white aupiremaalst or the inaoho mn, For HQma it will be. aa 
iJiffiqw^t bo aaoapt thla jiulgmant aa It la for tha w/VHP oir tha 
maoho roan 'to aoknowlackja defeat, Th« paralMsl batwaan tho 
aaaertion of white aupremkcy, mala sruperiorlty , and aohool 
board Invinalbillty la worthy of pondaring. Both aaaertlona, 
of oourae/ are' In error ^chrag 1971) (I.yon 1977). 
• PVrt I 

Federal Governmont 
The educators in Detroit, Milwaukee, and St. Louis all 
agree that effective school dGsegrogation at the local level 
requli-es assistance from state and federal levels. And they 
^all agree that such has not been forthcoming in the amount and 
kind and way that could maximize the desegregation effort. 
Y . Title I 

P^roiti the. federal government, funds for schools "that have 
a disproportionately high number of children of low-income 
• families are appreciated by local school systems. But all 
Cities have been critical of the inflfexible criteria under 
which these Title I funds may be used. . ' 

The, mam contention is that TitJrie 1 funds should foll6w 
.Such students into the rViceiving school.s in which they are en- 
rolled as part of a desegregation plan. Robert Wentz stated 
.one of the tragic consequences of the present federal policy 
when he observed that "some parents who believe in desegrega- 



tion are put in the poaition of e*iyl»)0 that; they do mt want 
th#ir Ghild movetl out;- of it 'ntle l aohopl btumntia /ona? ^ay not' 
tjat the haip /"nf,7 naatla if /one/ U movaa" (IVant* lUHOjd), 
Moreover, he* mid t^hiit 'ni i^ t teunUt Lujia thnt id«ntiicy aohoola 
4a <»llfji,bl«i tdi;' liundtntj, in prtvt, baoaufau ot nttltjhlKHlnxxl damo- 
t|r«phlca ciiward ooimuunttiaa tor qontAtniny thalr poor In oartfdin 
r<sii4d«htliil «r«aa. m said that we should hav« laained trcm 
th«? "infamoua Pruitt-lt/oe, " the hii/h i Ij^o, low incoma honaimi 
oxpaj^imant in St. Louis — that yuoh contn l.nm«nt ' " int«ntiif!io« ... 
aocJr«c^ative conditiona" (Won*z 1980s 7). Contninmont waa a 
bankrupt policy for public houainy that in being repeated in 
the proviaion of federal aid tor public Hohooliny and uhould bo 
changed. 

ESAA 

There was concern also for the way in which federal fundjJ 
from the Emergency School Aid Act are made available. David ^ ^ 
Bennett of Milwaukee consolidated the remarks of his colloaguea 
from St. Louis and Detroit in his stateyient that the 3hift:ing 
and new priorities of E.S.A.A. leave former programs "without 
federal support and no local or state means to pick up the» 
financial burden of these programs." Also he and others were 
critical- Of the funding timetable of E.S.A.A. In the past, 
funds for some programs were not released until after the school 
year had begun. in- Bennett's words, "that has created un- 
believable problems in terms of staffing and meeting program ob- 

Ml 

jectives" (Bennett • 1980 : 9) , With this conclusion, others would 
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49|r**«*. Bennett u^Uetl tor M\o tedeaiyn or fi.u1t3rdl tmidiny 
iilaruj tna lin«a «f biouk ^vrntti an ^ way or aHaidatBrtituj ouu 

ifov«rmn«nt h^d t o wit li uunti .uliotui y irayuUtiuua ana 

i,„ which (h« VrtU lOUu I.. ..,, u.i^, v.tde,«, n.ul d«cM««:* 

p4dkrt.j«a. Th« judioial rtnd «Kcio„t ivn branohau of ftt.lcitnl 
.lov«ciun«wt oftau ptomu.l*jrtl:a ditrurunt d.U i„U tn„« ot d«««.j ~ 
l lcin. Fiiixda d«riv«d Croiu Iftuiora I HOiin;uu ,n..y bu oKpeiulod U» 
t rnnaportation Coi Htud«.U:a In voo^l io., a.ul npocinl «duc^Uo„ hut; 
not for th« t^urpouo of «chi«sviiui duHnq,:,u,al od odiicmt ion. 

aannutt dautlonod, howovor, UuU compl a i nlncj in not onoiujh . 
He aaid that part of the. blame for thoBo contradict Ioum LioM 
with oducatora. \}Ja obaorvod that the education couununity might 
■ bo ablo to intluoncQ fedora I government a,ul got the more wanton 
contrcidictiona chanyod, if it wore organized. 

While the big city achooi 3upcrintendont3 wore aruioyed 
with the , way that some schoo^l desegregation programs were ad- 
. ministered. by the federal government, they expressed a modest 
and tempered appreciation that the federal level had made some 
financial response. 

State Government 
The most vehement negative^^^|,ion was reserved for state 
governments that by and large ;har^Rbahdoned local leaders in 
their struggle with desegregation. Of Missouri, Robert Wentz 
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, (W4llt« Ititia.l). H4 i1e60riU«.1 Ch4''4l;4t« 44 HOI I (U t,l4 tlnu\:»uy 
^Ot:.im\ tQ cH)HU)ly with .l44«^|re^|4r tun n(AlicUt44 t)i»t ,M«,«ly 

.M.„,,..,,,.r=,.. n,„., ....... ro. 

it«««»ji:'«t/4t ttm. In Miah ia*»n* At t Juh Jcrrei acui 4.tta i'lm 
h4ll promula*it«.1 ^utdallnao win, ,a«i.«ol to r4.= Ul Isuurlou tnit 
t;h4t t:h«v "^14 wUlumt any oltnM ." .larrai4on'a vluw L« Mut 
"Lh«i'«» l« rt V4<nnim <4l Hl4t«i lav«i for aoh.H)l dUirUTtt,. 4i1,nlni 
atrrtt ora. «nd iKintdti who mU,hl w.-,nt ( do «o„uM hhuj proi,i a44 i 
/auch aa/ ..A Uvlmj up to oonat ttnt: lon^ 1 i «riponMih 1 1 it y /lu 
do^o<jru(jrtl;« public «ducMl ton/" {J«f f to moh l')llO,l). imvl.l 
H«nn«tt who b«ll«v«^ Umt "Wt^conulM ... h.iM dymonnt , «t ,hI nu 
enlt,jht«ned approach ... . provldin., adcJlt tonal alatu aid 

for atudonta aaaigned or t-rauHlorrod wUhin a achool ;^y.|tum 
when thla mos/Qm&nt /YianJ a racial halancinq uttoct. ... and 

apodal aid ... to minority atudontM M aunt .urin., to MuhMrl)an 
uchool ayatom^ and no.uuinority ntudetU s f ratL-ii orrin./ t:rom the 
suburbs to minority city schools" callu thla approach "a re- 
freshing contradiction" to most states. lie concurred in the 
criticisms voiced by his colleagues that most "state govern- 
ments have had a less-than-admirable ... history In meeting 
the needs of urban school district's that have come under de- 
segregation orders" ■ (Bennett 1980:3). 

Wisconsin is out front and should be commended for what 
it has done. Other states interested in peaceful desegrega- 
tion and quality urban education should take note of the ini- 



Mitt iit.iiiU4MI yie^M fui^mo4 nu iha uf wUcll l»c4t»l»ciMot1 la ttul 

iUty aa 4 r<aj«ult of I tUdl a I sit^ltci ctltl. it i ai my h^sliar lhaf hi 
i>tiiilioii o^n im ijonciirali/ciii tt> t he* lavcU «>r a in «)i' lai it it)n oi 

i$ytit:<;^im;^ « 

Tha nri^^i^i of nyrtianuint: hcit wuon i lu* iUlm in i atpi n of btq - 
city achool ayMtemia fit noadly into iUv r iu|roui)/Out tjt anip Hyn- 
dromo. In thiu ayndromu, thu act Wnui <)l fiufroup mi|mhur« nro 
judvieil by thuir lnt:untion« anil thoHt? of Ont i|i t>ui> mtnubt^rn l>y 
thotr conaytiut^ncoti , In pol Ley an^ilyii in t tut iniirouiVOui :<jroni) 
ayndrome la manif canted by the Imjroup'M inclination to ntudy 

the strengths of its own memborB and tho wcMkncjiaeri ot 
others. Obviously, the good intentions of Ingroup agencies or 
individuals may. have contributed to good or bad effects. It is 
a folk axiom that the roa^'^o hell is paved with good intention 
Likewise, the bad outcomes pf Outgroup agencies or individuals 
may have been unintended or unanticipated and initiated toward 
a good purpose. Thus, to focus only on intentions or strengths 
when analyzing one's own kind and to consider only consequences 



fJUtid iHtalltlulia ur this liJuial Til Ik II, I 

Th- . l...uia ;^uM..v Mu^H.i«nt, r,u la ( h.i me mmMl 

l..«aaur« ^,.Hu.a. wuiKc*ii With a ,.«t.i . t«« 14 . ati.«.^ . 
very «uH..uMv. of rh« a.,,..,., ..^^^r. M.uouvo,. .41.1 

U.o c.««mlt,c.« or 1.1 rl.n.u.lc.c.l r... ..mv .U.,., tw.. w««k.. .hoH 

fuuml >tl,«.-th,u, .....1 ,u.w n» m«mh«.. .no.,,,.,,,, who .ouUl 

M.Mua pLinnMu,. Tho IUm,.! of i;.hu-.i , l on , . .o.n-nHt.^ or 14 
^ lfl.oa«, .uul Mu. mtuH.l ,^y,H «„, ^ r, r r m.y |>o , lonUrin.l a., 1 h« 
""MOM,.. ,M,n-.My, MuM r vU... w.m. ohJ.,1I...1 .uu\ vl.-o-., 
ir any, wi'r«» uiuiuni I i ortfnl , i 

portrayed by the Super intendct: as ahx,, trorn the dose.,, e^jat ion 
procetia ur without stioru, comniitmeut to it, pioivuim.f little 
or inappropriate f isca L _ support , ancJ n;su v n.j V:ont u:^ uv, and con- 
tradictory regulations. clearly the vice.; or state and federal 
Of.vernments wore mentioned ami their virtue;;, ii any, mut.-d. 
The analysis of the Detroit Superintendent ot S.rhools wan nimi- 
lar t.o that of the chief admrnistra tor in St. Loui:;. 

The truth that is analy,:cd by Lhu fmjroup/Outgroup syn- 



/ ■ ~ "10. 

drome always , is a truth, that, is partiaj.. In- the area of de- 



segregated education, a partial truth may contribute to dis- 
tortion and interfere with the search for a proper solution, 
t'or- example, IngrdKp/OutgrQup' si?!T?^i^me ten^ to desensitize the 
Ingroup, the local community,- to r.eGognizing the possible exis- 
tence of complicity and mutuality between local, stat:e> and ' 
federal levels in resisting school desegregation. Remember that 
^in St. Lbtjis, the federal court' order that defined a desegre- 
g^ated school as' 30 to 50 percent black, s although the citywide 
black school-age population was 77 percent, was- approved and - 
recommended by local leaders. T^s definition facilitated 
the desegregation of all of the city's white students but left 
many (of the blacks in racially isolated schools. Despite the 
laudable compliments about the local Ingroup, the federal court 
definition of a desegregated school that was included in the 
court order was clear and presented evidence of complicity and 
mutuality between local and federal levels in limiting desegre- 
gation. 

Moreover, the Ingroup/Outgroup syndrome, by putting down 
the Outgroup causes it to be defensive, causes it to engage 
in self-justification. Governments, like individuals, when 
their survival is threatened or their esteem demeaned "often 
cannot afford to take the charK:es required by innovative action" 
(Gardner 1963:52). -Such groups take few initiatives and become 
preoccupied with strategies for protection. Thus, the Deputy 
Superintendent of Schools for Milwaukee is on target when he 
praises the State of Wisconsin for its limited support. for 
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local school systems that must deal with desegregation: Such 
praise enhances the esteem of the state and may encourage it 
to do more. 

The principle that David, Bennett has followed is impor- 
tant. It is' not unlike that which guided and governed the ac- 
tions of Martin'Luther Kii?g, Jr. It is the principle of 
asymmetry in'social action. When the structure of evil is 
Ideological (racial segregation cert^ainly meets this criterion) , 
"there .must be asymmetry between the form in which evil mani- 
fests itself and the form of ..." opposition to evil," said 
Herbert Warren Richardson. He further said that Martin Luther 
King, Jr. recognized that "to struggle against evil within 
the. System of ideological conflict never solves anything, but 
simply perpetuates the problem .... This is why so much con- 
cerned social action is counter-effective —because one ideo- 
logy lives off its opposition to another and thereby strengthens 
that which it closes in the very act of opposing it" (Richardson 
1968:201-202). ff>or this reason. King considered nonviolence 
to be an effective asymmetrical way to overcome the evil of 
violence. In like manner, Bennett and the Milwaukee local 
school system have used personal contact between local school 
staff and state representatives and praise to overcome the 
potential for alienation, apathy, and hostile opposition at the 
state level regarding the ideological issue , of school desegre- 
gation. It is enticing to dump on the state, and federal govern- 
ments. This may be the easier thing to do but not- the more 
effective. 



Part II 

We now turn 'our attention to areas of disagreements r 
between these three administrators of big-city school sys- 
tems. Despite similarities in the analyses, there are several 
significant differences. The wore important variations' have 
to do with defini^tions of desegrega^lron^ advocacy of a consoli- 
dated city-surburban school system, a^nd involvement of the 

community in educational planning. 

. ' * ' s ' 

Definitions of , Desegregation 
In the three cities included in this analysis, St. Louis and 
Milwaukee have similar definitions of >desegregation, one suspects 
for similar reasons, although their black/white population ratios 
are different. Seventy-seven percent of the school age children 
in St. Louis is black? and 45 percent, in Milwaukee is black. The ■ 
Hispanic population in both cities is small. Despite these differences 
in racial ratios, the , court order in St. Louis defines a legally 
desegregated school as one in which blacks are 30 to 50 percent of 
the student body ~ in other words, one in which whites are the 
majority. In Milwaukee, a school is declared to be legally dese- 
gregated if its black student population is 25 to 50 percent. This 
means that its student body must be majority white. The similari- 
ties of the definitions of desegregation indicate the presence of 
a similar assumption, namely that whites ought to be the majority, 
if possible, in a school that is legally desegregated. David 
Bennett confirmed my suspicion regarding the underlying assump- 
tion of the court-ordered definition of l49segregation when he 
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said that ."people in Milwaukee ... are not comfortable when 
the top "end of thfe range ^lloWs ^for more than 50 percent of 
2^1aik and Hispanic? students.- He acknowledged that some - 
. people "contend it is- basically racist to 'say you should ^ve 
a majority white enrollment in a desegregated scjiool." Yet^ 
he said that other "parents ... raise concerns .. . to the 
.school administrator about the future 'of a school that is more 
•than 50 percent black." He concluded that "this is a very 
touchy issue and one that is not in any manner resolved" (Bennett 
:i98b:'l4) . ' •! ' " 

■ And, yet it has been resolved by court order in that several, 
.schools will fe)e all-black in St. Louis and these schools "wiir 
be in. compliance" with the court order, according to Robert 

k 

Wentz, although not desegregated (Wentz 1980:15). They will not 
be desegregated because there are not enough whites to go around 
if they must be a majority in all legally desegregated schools 
and whites are only 23 percent of the school-age population. 

By court order based on a settlement agreement, Milwaukee 
has "prohibited all-white schools by requiring at least a 25 
percent black population in each school" (Bennett 1980:7). 
Likewise, St. Louis could have prohibited all-black schools but , 
did not. It could have required at least a 20 to 23 percent 
white population in each school. To do this, St. Louis would 
l^e had to face and transcend an inappropriate belief that 
whites ought to always be the majority in legally desegregated 
schools. 

Detroit apparently avoided the. problem of embracing a 



desegregation definition that is considered by some as racist.. 
Whatever|^the' definition, the Superintendent did not emphasize " 
it. Eighty-six percent of Detroit scHool-age children 
-households of black racial and ethnic populations..- The ktroit 
Superintendent of S6hools advises a community to "desegreg^e 
to the extent' that it can" a\d then "improve /the? educational 
, programs for all students whether or not'^,they are in a desegre- 
gated situation" (Jefferson 1980:-3) . [He never raises' the . issue 
regarding which race should be the. majority in a desegregated ' 
sctjool. Although he states that the court has given legitimacy-^ 
, to .remedies directed toward physical' movemenfe Of students to ^ 
achieve a desirable racial^^gupt^a" and that petroit now trans-. ' 
, ports about- 30,000 of it^ 228,aOQ students because 'of the court 
order whereas previously it transported relatively few, the • 
Superintendent neither^def ines nor describes a "desirable 
racial quota" (Jefferson 1980 : 3) . One suspects that Detroit 
local school officials did not urge the court to define a 
lega,i^y de^gregated school as one with a white majority not 
because only 14 percent'of the school-age population is white 
(actually this racial proportion is not much smaller than that 
in the St. Louis schools where only 23 percent of the student : 
body is white). One suspects that Detroit did not ask for and 
receive a court-ordered definition that legally desegregated 
schools should be majority white because school officials were 
aware;, in the words of Arthur Jefferson, that "there are still 
too many racist notions embedded in American life" (Jefferson 
1980:13). Apparently, Detroit did not wish to contribute 
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future to this phenomenon in Kerns' of a def initioniof legal 

desegregation. The racial ratios in St. Louis and Detroit 

\ are similar; but their definitions 6f desegregation a^e dif- 

\ £erent.. The racial demographies of, Milwaukee and St. Louis 
*\ ' ■ • - 

are different; but their definitions of desegregation are al- ' 

.^most the samfe. it is my guess "that; race-relations 'as-sumptions 
account for these similarities aridrdif f erences. 

City Versus MetTropolitan School System 
■ Regarding metropolitan remedies , the attitudes of Detroit 
and St. >Louis administrators are striking contrasts. These / 
school officials in these two cities have opinions that differ 
Significantly and that are interestingly associated with. race., 
^ .analysis, of their perspectives' provides valuable information 
,on-race, .p6w6r, -andjresourcf', and demoristrates, in the words of 

.: ; -^v' ■■, ■- V ■ - ■ ' ' '■ ■ 

•David Bennett, "the enormous complex envirorimeht in whic|i de- 
^J^X^gafeion plans must^ be fashioned". (Bennett 1980 : 9) . " ' 
^The Superintendent of St. Louis schools believes th^t 
eventually planning will begin for a metropolitan school system, 
invo;ving St. Louis and St. Louis County (wentz 1980:2). The 
city is predominantly black and thfe county is predominantly white 
Probably for these re^^sons, the city of St. Louis was designated 

®^"cation service area in 1967 that was separate 
from the St. Louis County vocational education service area. 
Wentz states that .if the entire metropolitaiig area had been .con- 
solidated into a single service area ir/the mid-1960s, program 
duplication could have been avoided and the student bodies of 
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the. vocational schools now would be int42grated."* He believes 
th^t the city |ind county service areas were not consolidated 
a dec:ade and one-half ago "because people /did/ not think 
beyond the inmediate" (Wentz 1980 : 3) . Through consolidation, 
there would be resources to offer highly sophisticated pro- 
grams, particularly in the area of technical and vocational 
education, accor/iing to Wentz (Wentz 1980 : 4 ) . 

.My belief is that St. Louis city was designated as a. 
separate service area precisely because someone was thinking 

y ^' ' - . 

beyond the immediate. During each iten-year period since I960 
the city's^ black population has almost doubled. it has not 
increased substantially in St. Louis County. Conspliddtion 
and separation, have something to do with ,t^e distribution of\ 
^ducatipnal resourced. Also consolidation and separation have 

something -to dq^Vith the distribtition of political power. 

■ ' < * ■ "' ' . 

'. .Robert Wentz of >St. Louis -leans toward metropoli1:an con- 
solidation^^ qity and suburban "^school systimss. But Arthur ' 
Jefferson of Detroit has doubts about the efficacy of this 
solution. Jefferson said" that blacks^are more concerned about 
losing power through city-county ^consolidation than with gain- 
ing new resources. 

Thus, "many blgck people," he said, are beginning "to take 
a second look at metropolitan remedies for school desegregation 
(Jefferson 1980:7)." These are the reasons why: "In Wayne 
County, where Detiroit is located, you do not see blacks being 
hired when there are vacancies for school s,uperintendents or 
principafs. The best employment opportunities for blacks are 



■■ still in the City'df Detroit 4 . .. A, nui|^er of black J,^ ■ 
. judg^. ... .have) been elected in- . X city criminal coCirt/ But 
only 8rie or two ... have been elected* to the county circuit 
cour^ where the election is county-wide -The bottom line 

fo| Jefferson is that "One doejs not .find blacks in responsible . 
I^sitions of /government or in tl?e private sq^tdt unless blacks 
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g^e in' the majority" (Jefferson 1980:7)., m summary, Jefferson 
||; said, that "irynany minority , communities you 'have the issue -of 
giving up political power if yoU mSve toward a metropolitan de- 
segregation -plan. There is the concern that politiqal power 
which has been gained by concentrations of minorities may be 
■ diminished and lost if cities are ir^orporated into a larger 
area vyhere the majority would once again be whit6" (Jefferson 

^Inevitably, we , come to the^ucial question in policy aha- 
,__lysis: -Who is i:ight 'andcwho is, wrong? Should the advice of 
W^ntz be followed in favor of a consolidated metropolitan school 
system that may increase educational resources but also will 
guarantee political control of the systems by whites? Or should 
the doubts. of Jefferson be embraced . that would continue most 
urban school sy^tdms as they are with bo^indaries -that are 
coterminous with city limits and thu^ maintain the limited 
educational resources of the cities but' gain, in many instances, 
political control oyer their distribution by black and Hispanic 
populations that are "a .majority? The answer to the question 
whether or not a metropolitan remedy should be supported 
turns, in part, on principle and, in part, on self-interest. 
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Unfortunately, some who have proposed a systemwide metropolitan, 
approach to schopl desegregation have argued in favor of^ their, 
proposal totally on the basis of principle and have denied that 
the self-interest of race political control has anything to do 
with it. Jefferson was honest enough to state that the issue 
of political control is basic in the resistance of blacks to 
metropolitan school systems. And David Bennett let it be 
known J that whites are uncomfortable when blacks and Hispanics 
are more than 50 percent. While he personally affirmed that 
there is no actual difference between a school that is 50 per- 

^^f°^^"^ orie that is 60 percent black,' he did say that 

. When blacks and Hispanics dominate a school in terms of numbers,' 
"that becomes a \^ery significant psychological factor to many 
people"^ (Bfennett '1980 :14) . . 

Both blacks and whites are racially endogamous so far as 
political power is concerned but qxorgamous in the use of re- 
sources. They .prefer to share power, authority, and political 
control with their own kind but to use their own and others' 
resources. 

As pointed out by Robert Merton, endogamy is a device 
that serves to maintain social prerogatives .... it helps 
prevent the diffusion of power, authority and preferred status 
to persons who are not affiliated with a dominant group." 
Finally, Merton states that "notable increases in group coh- 
sciousness and solidarity- involve a tightening of endogamous 
prescriptions" (Merton 1979:228-229) . ^ 

It so havens that the scale of endogamous activity for 
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Whites is. broader than the scale of endogamous activity for V, 
blacks. Because of the size of their populations in the 
United States, blacks and Hispanics cannot mairftain political ' 
cont|ol over a jurisdiction that is larger than a city. But 
whites, because of the enormous size of their population, can 
dominate a consolidated city-county metropolitan area even 
-^hen the city portion is heavily populated with blacks and others. 
" Thus; whites who opt for a metropolitan solution to the cofti' • , 
stitutiona^ requirement to desegregate public schools are hot 
necessarily exorgamous. , They know that 'they can guarantee 
political control amo^ like kind in a .larger jurisdiction 
,,-that others, such as blacks and Hispanics, could nearer hope to 
dpntrol. 

The issue of city school systems versus metropolitan school 
systems is a dilemma. Blacks wish to maintain political con- 
trol of some cities and yet have access to the broader re- 
sources of the suburbs. Whites wish to maintain political 
control of counties and regain control of cities but limit the 
access of others to suburban services and opportunities. 

There is a way out of the dilemma by way of the double 
victory in which the minority and the majority are mutually 
fulfilled. Blacks may cease excluding whites from municipal 
politics in exchange for greater access to suburban services, 
opportunities and guaranteed meaningful participation in metro- 
politan area political decisionmaking. Without full access to 
suburban settings, and guarantees regarding full decision- " 
making participation in metropolitan affairs, blacks and 
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Hispanics will continue to opt for an endogamous city life 
over which they have a measure of control. Thus far, this 
has not happened in any mianihgful way. To repeat the ob- 
servation of Jefferson, one tends to find blacks in responsi- 
ble positions only when blacks are in the majority J Jeff erson 
1980:7). Events and social organization need not he. this 
way. And . yet they are. Thus I predict rough sledding ahead, for 
metropolitan remedies for school desegregation until the races 
are more honest with each other, until the races aire more 
trusting^. 

Community Planning 

Finally we consider ways in which school administrators 
in these three big cities differ in their involvement of the 
community in the planning" process ^or public school desegre- 
gation. Clearly Milwaukee is out front. It stands head and 
shoulders above all. Detroit indicated a healthy respect for 
involving' citizens in desegregation planning -and implementa- 
tion; but neither it nor St. Louis could match the magnificant 
community mobilization effort of Milwaukee. 

Others claimed that their attempts to obtain broad- 

r 

based community support were frequently frustrated and that there 
is a limit to how much use can be made of a democratic process 
in working out school desegregation problems (Wentz 1980:ir-12). 
The Milwaukee school board, however, moved with dispatch and 
confidence: it "authorized the superintendent to proceed with 
planning specific details with the understanding that princa,.- 
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palfli, faculty, and community representatives would be in- 
Vved" (Bennett 1980;2). Established was the Committee of 
100 that reported to the court-appointed master. Also iji- 
volved were 12 planning councils representing geographic di- 
visipns within the city, school community committees, the City 
; Council of PTAs, the Coalition for Peaceful ScJ^ools, the ' 
^ clergy, ad .hoc' parents groups, and the Association of Commerce 
Public awareness campaigns were undertaken that used 
brochures, newspaper supplements, letters, telephone informa- 
tion centers, and television programs. In Milwaukee, "struc- 
tured community inv|5ivement" was used as "a way to complement - 
the Planning base established by the superintendent's staff." 
Up front, the administrators made it clear that "the student 
assignment system must remain the prerogative of ^the profes- 
sionals." But other aspects of the desegregation plan were in- 
fluenced by parent in^^olvement (Bennett 1980:5). 

The involvement of the community paid off. During the 
1979-80 school year, 79 percent of the students in Milwaukee 
attended racially balanced schools (Bennett 1980:8). Milwaukee 
achieved this relatively high level of school desegregation 
without suffering any significant increase in white flight 
(Bennett 1980:15), and reached a court-approved agreement 
between plaintiffs and defendants that mandated at least a 
25 percent black population in each school (Bennett 1980:7). 
Milwaukee achieved these goals and more because the community 
was deeply involved in all aspects of desegregation planning. 
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•• Such community invt^ement is not a gin^'ick. The wear 
and tear on school officials is great. it can be tolerkted 
only by those who are committee to thfe idea that school de- ^ 
segregation is a major contribution to quality education. 
On t^is proposition there can be no ambivalence, if the 
community is to take courage from its school people and follow 
their leadership. If the school board and the administrators 
do not give leadership to the desegregation process, others 
"^^^/^®P the power vacuum and make much mischief for the 

schools and the community. The histories of numerous cities 
are replete with such examples (Bennett 1980:11). Milwaukee 
school administrators mobilized their community in favor of 
school desegregation before others could mobilize the community 
against it. The Milwaukee method of mobili:2ation is a model 
that can be adapted for use in other communities. 

Part III 
Research Implications 
The analysis of how /three big-city school systems have 
attempted to deal with School desegregation reveals a need for 
more research on the process of school desegregation. To date, 
most social scientists have been concerned with studying stu- 
dent achievements and whether or not desegregation has had an 
effect. Such findings are of little value in dealing with 
community groups-and in mobilizing public support. 

The chief school administrators knoy; well what they need 
but the researchers and the research funding agencies have not 
made an appropriate response. The superintendent of schools 
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in Detroit said that "the federal government could do schools . 
ajreat service by identifyin, the salient factors in 
/school desegregation/ i».plement4tion. Ho said that there is 
a "lack of effective research/about what models are available" 
(Jefferson 1980:9). A similar' request was made by the 
superintendent of schools in St. Louis. He called for research 
that win assist in planning and implementation. He said local 
school Officials under court order to desegregate need Kelp i„ 
how to cluster schools and how to plan programs (Wentz 1980=9). 
Indeed, I would Offer the jroposal that the federal government 
through the National Inside of Education or some other unit 
Should finance the devel^ of at least five alternative 
models of school desegregation. Communities then'would have 
models to mold and adapt -to their unique' situations and not 
have to start from ground zero in planning for desegregation ' 
implementation, as they. now must do. 

The deputy superintendent of school.s in Milwaukee said 
that issues in the psychology of racial balance have not been 
resolved. Obviously more research is needed in this area. 
And, of course, research is needed on ways of adapting the 
community organization mobilization model of Milwaukee to the 
needs and requilrements of other cities. 

In examining the vicissitudes of school desegregation 

m three urban conimunitiG<? ^h#=fc no»-vr\if m^i i 

v^iiuuuiix uitib , cne uetroiL, Milwaukee, and St. 

Louis school administrators have made a major contribution 

in policy analysis and have identified a school desegregation 
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research agenda for the future. , It shouldT^ embraced by 
foundations and federal fundingf^gencies arid implemented with 
dispatch. I ' 
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